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THE TRAGIC DESOLATION of a vanquished nation is 
sharply epitomized in this photo of a Japanese tot 
squatting amid the ruins of Hiroshima, his home. 
Missioners fight hunger and sorrow in the Orient. 





Men of hope 


for a 
struggling world 


‘THIS MONTH at Maryknoll 
twenty-five young men will be- 
come priests. They join the 
ranks of the couriers of God’s 
doctrine. This month they begin 
an endless journey that knows 


no stopping place. They will 
ey. le oo ree, OOF SS 
Cathedral College corners of the world; they will St. Louis U. High 


leave their footprints upon un- 
mapped trails; they will seek 
tirelessly the unclaimed souls of 
men. Like their Maryknoll 
predecessors, they will strive 
humbly to follow in the envi- 
able tradition of the Church’s 


EDWARD J. BRATTON great apostles of the ages. ALDEN L. PIERCE 


Philadelphia, Pa. Marblehead, Mass. 
Northeast Catholic Boston College 
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THEY 





DONALD J. HAREN 
Akron, Ohio 
St. Mary's High 





IRWIN D. NUGENT 
Dorchester, Mass. 
Dorchester High 





JAMES V. BUTTINO 
Cortland, N. Y. 
St. Mary’s High 








DONALD W. AUBRY 
Toledo, Ohio 
Central Catholic 





DENIS P. BROWNE 


Valtejo, Calif. 
St. Vincent High 





DELBERT ROBINSON 
Canton, Ohio 
St. Charles College 





ALBERT L. REYMANN 





GO TO THE WORLD 


NORBERT J. RANS 


Springfield, Minn. 
Nazareth Hall 





JOSEPH S. PULASKI 





BERNARD R. GARRITY 
Chelsea, Mass. 
Boston College 





DANIEL J. SHERMAN 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Messmer Hich 
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JOHN L. GRASER 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Niagara University 











ROBERT F. MORSE . 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Messmer High 





WALTER J. MAXCY 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
St. Gabriel High 








THEY COME FROM THE WHOLE NATION 





Here are the parts of the country represented 
this year. Maryknollers now hail from 40 States. 


MARYENOLL was founded 
in 1911, that Catholic 
America might serve in 
the mission fields of 
the world. Each succeed- 
ing year finds new mis- 
sioners headed for far- 
flung fields. The newly 
ordained priests will de- 
part from this country in 
midsummer. They go to 
join Maryknollers at work 
in South China, Man- 
churia, Japan, Korea, 
Hawaii, Central America, 
Peru, Chile, Bolivia, 
Ecuador and Africa. 
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Archbishop Pou! Yupin of Non- 
king, China, celebrating Mass 





2 After he war years, 


the Church is 


marching in China 


OR seven centuries, the Church 

has been laboring to bring the 
Faith to China. Saints have trod her 
paths; martyrs have shed their blood. 
Yet what has been the religious 
achievement? Humanly speaking, the 
results are meager. Scarcely four mil- 
lion are Catholics — perhaps not 1% 
of China’s population. And even this 
is not an influential 1%. How account 
for the fact that seven centuries of 
Catholicism have made such a negli- 
gible dent in China’s armor? I have 
tried time and again to fathom this 
mvsterv, and I keep harking back to 


the reasons alleged by my country- 
men. There is no need to judge their 
validity. Subjectively, they account 
for the prejudices of my people, and 
they are the factors that have im- 
peded the Catholic Church. 
Throughout the centuries, the 
Catholic Church has been looked on 
as a cultural invader. To one familiar 
with our ways and history, this is 
not surprising. Our whole civiliza- 
tion is built around the family. and 
our concept of filial piety. Respect 
for parents and elders is inculcated 
in us from our earliest days. To 
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China's great Catholic artist, Luke 
Chen of Peiping Catholic University 


impress us with its sacredness, an 
elaborate ritual determined the way 
we were to reverence our elders. It 
assumed the proportions of a cult 
and was known throughout the world 
as ancestor worship. It was our way 
of assuring a tradition of propriety. 


Along with respect for parents, 
went our reverence for teachers. 
Were not they the ones who had 
brought us to maturity in the intel- 
lectual life? If it was right and proper 
for an individual Chinese to respect 
his teacher, was it not even more 
becoming that we should show spe- 
cial respect to Confucius, the teacher 
of teachers, the molder of our intel- 
lectual and moral conduct? So we 
reasoned, and so we acted. No one 
was allowed to take an official posi- 
tion who would not show reverence 
for Confucius. 

When the Church, therefore, by her 
decrees — precautionary measures in 
her eyes, but unintelligible to the 
Chinese —struck at these two institu- 
tions, and forbade certain eos eel 
of respect to ancestors and prohibited 
the usual salutations in honor of 
Confucius, she became a stumbling 
block to the Chinese. Her decisions 
meant practically that a Chinese, in 
becoming a Catholic, would have to 
cut himself off from official life, sever 
all connections with his family, and 
deny what was most sacred in his 
traditions. 

The second great obstacle ‘to the 
acceptance of Catholicism was the 
association of the Church, in the 
minds of the Chinese, with a political 
and imperialistic invasion. When for- 
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eign nations began to maintain the 
open-door policy and write their 
unequal treaties, it frequently hap- 
pened that clauses protecting muis- 
sionaries were inserted. This gave the 
ordinary Chinese the impression that 
missionaries were but the advance 
guard of their respective nations, and 
behind the figure of every missionary 
there always loomed the frighten- 
ing hulk of a battleship. We became 
imperialist-baiters. We saw empire- 
builders in all the missionaries who 
set foot in our land. Catholicism be- 
came for us a form of imperialism, 
and we looked on the Church as the 
political invader of China. 

But a new era has dawned. The 
misunderstandings of centuries have 
been cleared away. On December 8, 
1939, the Sacred Congregation of 
Propaganda Fide decreed: “‘It is licit 
for Catholics to be present at com- 
memorative functions held before a 
likeness or tablet of Confucius in 
Confucian monuments or schools” 
and ‘inclinations of the head and 
other signs of civil respect in presence 
of the dead or before their images, or 
even before a tablet inscribed with 
the name of the defunct, are also to 
be regarded as licit and proper.” 

The Church stood free of one of its 
shackles. It was no longer the cul- 
tural invader of China. The political 
opprobrium that, in the minds of 
loyal Chinese, had become associated 
with the Church has likewise been 
removed. On January 11, 1943, the 
United States and Great Britain 
abolished extra-territoriality and al} 
unequal treaties. Of course we Chi- 
nese rejoiced in the political achieve- 
ment that this liberation signified. 








But to the Church, also, it was a 
- boon. Her missionaries no longer 
stood under the aegis of nationalistic 
aspirations. Since their nations had 
abandoned their claims in China, 
no one would suspect missionaries of 
continuing to further those claims. 
With the establishment of the Chinese 
hierarchy, an even greater blow was 
dealt this misunderstanding. China’s 
first cardinal and the archbishops 
and bishops of her leading cities were 
her own sons, with all the loyalties 
that such sonship implied. In the 
minds of my people, the Church 
stood free at last from the stigma of 
political invader. 


However, not only have the obsta- | 


cles to Catholicism been cleared 
away; there is a definite trend toward 
the Church, among both the intel- 
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lectuals and the poor. It is. not 
surprising to find the thinkers of the 
nation ‘turning toward the Church in 
their search for that breadth and 
truth of principle, that real “new 
life” of the spirit, and that universal 
brotherhood, which may be had 
without sacrificing legitimate nation- 
alism. 

Our nation is taking its historical 
step toward constitutional democ- 
racy. And for the Church — never 
before, in her history in China, has 
she faced such golden opportunities. 
At this critical moment when China 
needs her help, she stands resplendent 
with a new life and a new doctrine, 
ready to accompany China along 
the untrodden ways of her future. 

(Printed through courtesy 
of Life Magazine.) 


His Excellency Archbishop Riberi, Papal Internuncio, yreets Father Troesch 
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Hotes by Bishop Raymond A. Lane 


UPERIOR GENERAL OF MARYKNOLL 


We asked the students whom we 
accepted this year who it was who 
encouraged them most to follow their 
vocation. It was interesting to have 
eighty of them tell us that they 
received important help from parish 
priests. Thus we are reminded once 
again that Maryknoll’s greatest single 
source of strength is the missionary 
devotion of the American clergy. 
This clergy takes pride in projecting 
itself out into the non-Christian world 
through the sons and daughters of 
their parishes who become missioners. 


Teachers also gave our Maryknoll 
candidates great encouragement. 
Forty-eight young men singled out a 
teacher as playing an important role 
in guiding them to the Knoll. Four- 
teen specified that it was a priest 
professor in high school or college. 
Twenty-six said it was a teaching Sis- 
ter. Eight named teaching Brothers. 

Priests of many religious com- 
munities counselled our young men 
in their choice of Maryknoll. This 
year’s group mentioned Franciscans, 
Jesuits, Vincentians, White Fathers, 
Dominicans, Redemptorists and Sul- 
picians and in other years the boys 
spoke of still other communities. ‘This 
year there was the special item of 
the citation of fifteen chaplains in 
the armed services who helped the 
young men choose Maryknoll. 

Thus our work represents a joint 
vocation shared by thé army of 
priests, Brothers and Sisters laboring 


Superior 


Gen eral’s 


Corner 





throughout the forty-eight States and 
the youth of America whom they 
inspire. 


At_what age does a young man first 
think to become a Maryknoller? We 
have 161 answers on hand and they 
read as follows: First grade, 2; 
Second grade, 5; Third grade, 5; 
Fourth grade, 2; Fifth grade, 8; 
Sixth grade, 13; Seventh grade, 25; 
Eighth grade, 23; grammar school in 
general, 12. Thus 95 of the 161 
decided during the first eight grades 
of school. 

The remainder reported as follows: 
First high, 9; Second high, 4; Third 
high, 4; Fourth high, 3; High school 
in general, 15; First college, 2; 
Diocesan seminary, 10; while in the 
armed services, 19. (Only part of 
our 117 G. I.’s were in this list.) 

If we are to judge from this record, 
grades six, seven and eight are the 
most important “years of decision” 
for the missionary vocation. 


p; 
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HE rector of Cathedral College 

: in New York invited Father 

(later Bishop) James A. Walsh 
to speak to his students about the 
foreign-mission seminary due to open 
in the fall of 1912. Father Walsh, in 
his usual engaging manner, set forth 
his plans and hopes and left for home. 
He had walked a few steps along 
Madison Avenue when a slightly 
built young man, with a gentle face 
and an attractive shyness, caught up 
with him, out of breath from hurry- 
ing. 
“Father Walsh,” said the young- 
ster, “I'd like to go to your foreign- 
mission seminary.” 

“That’s good, young man! What 
is your name?” 

“Frank Ford, Father.” 

As Father Walsh continued along 
Madison Avenue, his eyes had a 
happy light and his step was a little 
quicker. He had received the first 
application for the Maryknoll Semi- 
nary. A bright light shone likewise in 
the eyes of the young man, and it 
lasted long after he returned that 
night to his home in Brooklyn. 


June 


Frank Ford was the son of Ausun 
Ford, who with his brother published 
the Jrish World. Austin Ford was a 
man of great ideals, an austere figure 
whose whole life was a consecration. 
Everybody in the house worked for 
the cause; one of Francis’ earliest 
recollections was of his mother stand- 
ing at the low mantelpiece, writing 
copy for the paper while her children 
ate their breakfast. Of an evening in 
the Ford home, the father gathered 
the family and read to them from 
the classics or from the lives of the 
saints. 

Since Francis Xavier Ford bore 
the name of the Apostle of the Indies, 
the father was wont to call his son 


. to his side, show him the wood prints 


of Saint Francis Xavier preaching, 
and remark quietly, ““There’s the 
man for you to copy, Francis; there’s 
the man for you.” 

And now Frank Ford saw his op- 


. portunity and seized it. He reported 


at the new Seminary in September; 
and during the next few years, he 
gathered quite a bag of firsts as the 
pioneer of Maryknoll pioneers. He 


A BAG OF FIRSTS 


Kaying’s Bishop 


was always on the spot 


when things began 


by Francis T. Donnelly 


was the first applicant for the Semi- 
nary, and a member of the first group 
of six Maryknoll seminarians. He 
was one of four in the first Maryknoll 
mission band, leaving for China in 
1918. In 1921, he opened the first 
Maryknoll seminary for Chinese stu- 
dents; and in 1922 he welcomed 
the first group of Maryknoll Sisters 
to China, establishing them in 
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their first convent, in Yeungkong. 

In 1925, a new South China mis- 
sion territory, Kaying, was assigned 
to Maryknoll. Father Ford, together 
with Father James M. Drought, 
journeyed to Hakka-land to open the 
new mission. Ten years later, Father 
Ford was named by the Holy See 
as first Bishop of the Kaying terri- 
tory. He returned to America and 
was consecrated by Bishop James 
Anthony Walsh. Thus he was the 
first Maryknoller elevated to the 
bishopric in a ceremony at the 
Maryknoll Center, and the first 
Bishop consecrated by Maryknoll’s 
Superior General. 

But all these firsts are quite inci- 
dental to the Bishop of Kaying. He 
has only one vocation: to call men 
from the byways of China, to their 
place in the Mystical Body. And he 
enjoys only one 
vocation: to 
dwell in the 
world of books 
and to express its 
choice thoughts 
occasionally in 
his written words. 

When we con- 
sider this avoca- 
tion we see it as 
a leading factor 
in molding the 
man. During his 
boyhood in 
Brooklyn, Frank 
Ford’s life was a 
life with books. 


Bishop Ford 
delivering a 
radio address 





A BAG OF FIRSTS if 


In his father’s house there was shel 
on shelf of them, and he revelled in 
curling himself up in a corner and 
devouring them. With friends of 
Seminary days, and later in the 
missions of China, he was a charm- 
ing companion and a tireless con- 
versationalist, running endlessly the 
gamut of the countless subjects mis- 


-sioners talk about when they meet. 


But always there were the hours 
when he was alone with himself, 
and then he truly lived through the 
pages of books, which he consumed 
with an appetite that was never 
satiated. 

When he wrote, the talent that he 
had acquired from his writer parents 
and from his friends the books gave 
him an able command over words 
and led him to express himself very 
effectively. In the early years, for 
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instance, when he sailed on the river 
to Kaying, he was caught by what he 
saw and depicted it beautifully with 
his pen. 

“T think dawn the best hour of 
the day to view a 
new scene,”’ he 
wrote one morn- 
ing. “The linger- 
ing wisp of mist 
that faintly dims 
the farthest dis- 
tances, the ab- 
sence of clear per- 
spective, make all 
things near as 
though coming 
forward to greet 
us: At dawn the 
nerves are calm, the passions quieted, 
the man-made interruptions few. 
Again, the approach by boat is bet- 
ter than by train or foot. There is a 
majesty in the steady, effortless ad- 
vance, an effect as though the scene 
were moving toward us silently. The 
slight height at the prow of a boat, 
toward which all hills and mountains 
converge in sweeping lines, makes us 
the center of the panorama, and un- 
consciously our glance takes in the 
shore and peaks, and rises to the 
skies. China is seen at its best always 
at dawn.” 

But not all was idyllic in the Hakka 
country of the 1920’s. The new mis- 
sioners created a stir, and their very 
successes awakened hostility. At Siao- 
lok, when the Catholic school grew 
so rapidly that it hurt a nearby 


Persons sick 


PRAYERS, 


ILL you, too, remember 
the following requests we 
have received for prayers? 


Persons deceased . . : 
Persons in the services........... 
Other special intentions 


non-Christian school, the headmaster 
of the latter, a renegade Catholic, 
organized a thousand students, sol- 
diers, and laborers, and led them in 
an attack on the mission. ‘Father 
Ford was with the 
priest there at the 
time. The mob 
wrecked the chapel 
and the school; but 
the stout door of 
the residence held, 
and thus the two 
missioners were 
spared a beating. 

With the 1930’s 
came peace and 
great progress in 
the mission. Mary- 
knoll Sisters arrived, and both Chi- 
nese priests and Chinese Sisters 
increased in numbers. Bishop Ford 
organized convert work very effec- 
tively; and in 1937 alone the harvest 
of souls was over 3,300. 

During the war, Kaying was one 
of the. few missions of China never 
invaded. The Bishop, as chairman of 
relief, directed the labors of both 
Catholics and Protestants. 

Through the war years, Bishop 
Ford continued to be our guest at 
mission stations, arriving unan- 
nounced, insisting.on no ceremony, 
and entering into all we were doing. 
When a quiet hour would come he 
would make a quick selection from 
our bookshelves, take his tobacco 
jar and pipe, and hide in a corner 
until we called him for supper. 


PLEASE 


Water Power. Crossing a mountain torrent in Peru, Father Leo 
Melancon, Maryknoller of Fall River, Mass., saw his pack horse car- 
ried away bodily by the raging current. The horse gained the shore 
100 yards downstream but the missioner’s belongings were lost. 
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Father Joseph Early (left), ministering to the 
dying in some hovel in the Peruvian Andes. — 
Perhaps isthe cence fot wdbeation given 

















Jimmy, this homeless waif, was found late one night sleeping in a Shanghai 
doorway. Thousands like Jimmy find food, warmth, and affection in Catholic 
homes. No orgonization hos a record of love for the lowly like the Church. 








In giving spiritual ‘birth to souls, in dothing the poor, in the multitudinous host of 
the ‘Church's: ‘activities, the hearts of men everywhere are touched and drawn 
~ closer to the: Father, who made and loves all men. This is God's true aeny:| 

















“And I, if | be lifted up from the earth, will draw all things to Myself” 


They Are Ready To Go 


—- never in history has 
there been as great a need of 
foreign missioners as there is today. 
If America could supply a thousand 
missioners every year, they would 
not be enough to satisfy the de- 
mand. For never before has a force 
of men arisen to sweep the whole 
world with the unholy purpose of 
banishing Christ and His Church. 

Only in proportion as bearers of 
light go into the world, will the 
darkness of evil disappear. The im- 
portance of sending missioners out 


now, at a time like this, can not be 
overstated. 

We have priests and Brothers 
waiting to go to China, Manchuria, 
Japan, Korea, Africa, and to Cen- 
tral and South America. We wish 
we had thousands; yet without 
your help to purchase tickets and 
equipment, we cannot send even 
one. For the traveling expenses and 
equipment of each missioner, the 
sum of $500 is needed. Your gift 
(whether small or big) will help one 
missioner on his way. 





Tue MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL P.O., New York. 


I enclose §. 
field of work. I wish him success! 





My Name 


to help pay the passage of one Maryknoll missioner to his 
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Battle 
of the P1k1-Piki 


A blaze 
with $15,000 damage 


at Musoma 


by William J. Collins 


It had just arrived the day before, 
my brand new piki-piki — that’s 
what the natives call a motorcycle. A 
thing of beauty it was, shining and 
gleaming, low-slung and sleek. It 
was strong, too, for I had plowed into 
a wall trying it out, with no injury 
‘o my unworthy self or to my noble 
piki-piki. The jounces it took gen- 
tly, as I learned when inadvertently 
[ had sailed off a two foot wall, 
and the piki-piki landed softly and 
piki-pikied away. It was glorious 
gliding along the level stretches, tak- 
ing hills in high, and leaving in my 
wake gaping natives and cows gal- 
loping into curdled milk. Many plans 
had I laid: to visit the distant parts 
of our African mission, to explore 
new sites. Yes, very proud I was of 
my streamlined piki-piki. 

But the best laid plans of mice, 
men and missioners gang aft alee. In 
brief, fire broke out in the garage. 

In a moment, the new piki-pik\, its 
belly full of gas, was enveloped in 
Hames. We tried sand, but there 





























Father Collins, author and victim 


wasn’t much at hand. 

Fr. Van Riel, White Father, backed 
out his motorcycle which was nearest 
the door. Fr. Junkers tried to get at 
his piki-piki, a veteran of 12 years 
mission campaigning, with a pound 
of ham tucked in its carrier for the 
next day, but the flaming piki-piki 
had fallen in its path. In trying to 
lift it out of the way, Father burned 
his hands and had to drop the 
machine in a hurry. I galloped in 
with a bucket of water from our 
meager supply, reduced to almost 
nothing by the drought, and was 
able to quench the flames in the rear 
of the motorcycle. Then I tried to 
drag it away from Fr. Junkers’ motor- 
cycle. But by now, the mounting 
flames had reached the thatched roof 
and in one swift instant, the straw 
caught fire. 

Next to the garage was the car- 
penter’s shop, and its stock of lumber 
was more fuel for the fire. One of the 
roof beams slid down and showered 
with sparks the next building, one 
of our schools. Its thatched roof was 
soon on fire, adding brilliance to the 
rosv night. 











The natives came from miles 
around.: All we could do was stand 
and watch the awful sight. After a 
few hours, the heat lessened and na- 
tives with long poles tried to drag 
some of the boxes out of the garage. 
They contained the possessions of 
Father Hartman, one of the White 
Fathers now on leave, and included 
a beautiful altar carved in wood. But 
the fire had been too fierce for the 
twenty metal boxes and all that 
remained inside were charred books 
and bits of photographs, and half 
burned phonograph records. ! picked 
up one record and stared at its, title: 
A Perfect Day! Among the photo- 
graphs was a picture of Fr. Hartman 
himself, smiling broadly, so we are 
sending it to him, hoping that it may 
soften the blow. 

There were some funny sights: Na- 
tives squatting on nearby thatched 
roofs, ready to squelch any ambitious 
sparks, and, in the glow of the flicker- 
ing flames, looking like huge night 
birds; little bare-footed native boys 
and girls, rummaging in the smoul- 
dering embers for souvenirs and 
solemnly presenting us with twisted 
nails and glowing screws; natives go- 
ing home clutching under their arms 
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charred books with such titles as: 
“Roman Ceremonial,” . Rodriguez’ 
“Christian Perfection,” “The Soul of 
the Apostolate’; and at the height 
of the fire, the gear box coming out 
the garage door, a slow stream of 
melted metal. 

It was midnight, five hours after 
the fire started, before we could 
withdraw to lick our wounds. During 
that time, the natives, Christians 
and pagan alike, had worked like 
beavers, pulling out boxes, knocking 
down blazing beams, and smother- 
ing the fire with sand, brought by a 
steady stream of little native boys 
and girls in old gasoline tins. 

Bishop Blomjous of the White 
Fathers, who is away, on hearing of 
the disaster totalled our losses at 
$15,000. Certainly this is a terrible 


-blow for our young mission. 


Next day, an old man, a Christian, 
came to me to offer his condolences. 
Before he left, he held out his hand 
and in it was a shilling — for a new 
piki-piki. The lump that came to my 
throat at this spontaneous gift was 
not only due to my Adam’s apple. 

Whenever I hear a motorcycle now 
my heart goes piki-piki. Anybody 
want to buy a piki-piki? 





Any boy interested in becoming a Maryknoll missioner should write to: 
THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P. O., New York 


Priest (J 


Please send me monthly literature about becoming a Maryknoll Brother [7] 


(Check one). I understand that this does not obligate me in any way. 














Name. Date of birth 
Street School 
City, Zone, State Class 
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T’ung Hua, in the eastern moun- 
tains of Manchuria, was always re- 
mote enough to be a center of ban- 
ditry. As the immigrants increased — 
in some years their numbers reached 
a million, many of whom walked a 
thousand miles or more — the forests 
around T’ung Hua began to disap- 
pear. But although the forests disap- 
peared, the mountains remained as 
hide-outs for bandits. 

One morning just as the sun was 
rising, and the shopkeepers were 
opening their shops, thinking the 
daylight a protection from bandits, 
four of the evil gentry walked into a 
jewelry store on the main street. 
They forced the clerk to give them 
all the store’s money, which was ar- 
ranged in three packages of bills, 
each package containing $1,000; 
they took also a tray of twenty rings, 
each of which was worth $30. The 
bandits were well satisfied with such 
a haul, and they made a hasty retreat 
because they knew that the street 
would soon be filled with its usual 
daily crowd. 

The jeweler’s clerk called for help, 
and soldiers were ordered to pursue 
the robbers. The latter did not have 
much of a start, and their pursuers 
closed in upon them outside the 
city. The soldiers, always ready for 
a compromise and personal gain, 
yelled to the bandits that, if they 


by John J. Comber 


would give up the loot, they would 
not be chased any farther. The ban- 
dits threw the packages into a corn 
field, and the contents scattered. 
The soldiers dived into the field, 
each one trying to get something for 
himself. This enabled the bandits to 
get away. The soldiers were soon 
disappointed, however: they discov- 
ered that what the bandits had 
thrown into the field was not the 
lgot, but packages of worthless arti- 
cles, previously prepared by the 
bandits for just such an eventuality. 
The bandits also were due for a 
disappointment. When they reached 
their hide-out and opened the loot, 
they found that each of the three 
packages of bills had but twenty dol- 
lars in real money at the top and the 
bottom; the remaining bills — sup- 
posed to total $980— were false. 
The owner of the store had kept the 
dummy packages on hand for a pos- 
sible hold-up; he had also prepared 
a tray of cheap rings for similar use, 
but the clerk, in his nervousness, had 
given the bandits a tray of good ones. 
Accordingly, the jeweler lost $600 
in rings and $60 in cash, to the ban- 
dits. The soldiers got nothing but 
trash for their trouble. Oh, yes! The 
jeweler’s clerk lost his job. 
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It has long been an axiom in the 
Far East that almost any observation 
on China will be found to hold true 
of some part of it, and that almost no 
observation will be verified in every 
part of it. Father Delpeche, a famous 
Superior of the Paris Foreign Mis- 
sion Seminary in years gone by, was 
so strongly impressed by the com- 
plexities of the Oriental scene that he 
used to advise all out-going mission- 
ers to make no definitive judgments 
on things Chinese for the first ten 
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years. His sage counsel has been 
standard equipment for missioners in 
China ever since. Then there was the 
old China hand who returned to his 
homeland after thirty years of resi- 
dence in the Orient. Regarded as an 
authority, he was asked his opinion 
of the situation in China. He looked 
his surprise at the question. “I know 
nothing whatever about it,’’ he re- 
plied. ‘‘It is now a whole month since 
I have been in China.” Changeable 
China, changing China, changeless 
China —all are true; and all are 
equally subject to every sort of quali- 
fication and distinction. It is hard to 
put China in a nutshell, confine it to 
a syllogism, or wrap it up in any 
kind ‘of neat package for ready as- 
similation by impatient minds. Sim- 
plification is seldom the way to truth 
im any question that is even slightly 
complex. In any survey or estimate 
of hydra-headed China, it is the 
certain way to serious error. 


Cycles of Cathay 


China is more than a country: it is 
a civilization. There are reasons for 
everything that is done — and that is 
not done — by its four hundred and 
sixty million souls throughout its 
vast reaches; but the reasons are not 
always easy to discover. Indeed, it is 
very difficult even to know existing 
conditions, apart from the reasons 
for them, in every portion of the 
sprawling, far-flung giant of a coun- 
try with its total lack of anything 
resembling modern communications. 





1947 


It is easier to go around the world 
than it is to make a trip from Shang- 
hai to Tatsienlu; and it is a simpler 
task to write a history of the Roman 
Empire in New York than it is to 
know what goes on, and why, in 
your neighboring province in China. 
Bigness, inaccessibility, and infinite 
variety complicate the problem of 
knowing China. Its history, back- 
ground, philosophy, development, 
formative influences, national traits 
and tendencies, strong points and 
weak spots, are all hard to know and 
are harder still to understand. Ele- 
ments of every sort have poured into 
the making of what we know as 
China today. For thousands of 
years, it was the melting pot for all 
the traditions and influences—racial, 
religious, ethical, and political — of 
the whole of Asia; and it was itself 
the creator of most of them. The 
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country held together as a racial 
entity and a special type of civiliza- 
tion. It was hardly a nation. 


Revolution 


In 1911, Dr. Sun Yat-sen tried 
to make a nation out of China. A 
struggle ensued that has lasted down 
to this day. The Chinese themselves 
called it a revolution. The term was 
exact because the change envisaged 
was monumental. The movement 
was widely misunderstood, misrepre- 
sented, and opposed. Nothing was at 
stake except the happiness of China’s 
millions — and why bother to dis- 
turb the existing ‘disorder for an 
unrealistic ideal such as that? But a 
handful of resolute men stubbornly 
clung to the vision of a new China; 
and already, after thirty-five years of 
struggle, they have come a long way. 





Chine Deserves a Better Press 


CHINA IS ANCIENT. China is conservative. China is complex. China 
is also in the throes of change and is gradually adjusting itself to a new 
and modern form of national life. The change is rapid enough, consider- 
ing all the difficulties. Reforms are needed, and some important ones 
are very long in coming, but patience will bring them. China is becoming 
social-minded. China is not sufficiently united, but it will become 
democratic. China is not too moral and honest; at least, it is not more 
so than are other similar conglomerations of imperfect human beings, 
and probably it is not less so. Evils exist, and problems abound, and 
China is not very efficient. But China is intelligent and persistent in 
dedicating itself to reform. China is not Communistic and does not 
wish to become so. China’s revolution promotes national unity, legal 
order, democratic rights, and human welfare. It deserves a better press. 
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By this charming ceremony, the real marriage (the contract as wellas — 
the promises and the giving of the ring) takes place just inside the door. 

















Then Juan and Maria and the bridal party come to the front of the church. nil 
Silver coins to be blessed are placed in a dish by friends at the wedding. 
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fr. The best man now holds the dish of coins and the priest blesses them. 
These coins, it seems, represent the dowry, possessions to start a home. 





J. Then the coins are dropped by the priest into Juan’s hands, who in turn 
‘e gives them to the bride, showing that he shares his possessions with her. 
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Now quite dramatically a chain is placed over the heads of Juan and 
Maria. This symbolizes the unity and indissolubility of their marriage. 
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With one end of the stole placed on each, a final blessing is invoked. 





Juan and Maria are married and will (we hope) live happily ever after. 


Say it inKOREAW 
A dash of Boston 
with a Bowery base 


HE Korean language is especially 

designed to confer merit upon 
its students. In the national folklore, 
it is told how once upon a time a 
certain gentleman of vigorous parts, 
though tongue-tied, was chased by a 
royal bull around the sacred tango 
tree, whereon was perched a short- 
hand artist who with great presence 
of mind did take down the remarks 
uttered on this auspicious occasion. 
The king, being presented with a 
copy, fell into a deep trance, from 
which he was with difficulty awak- 
ened; whereupon he proclaimed the 
discovery of the long-sought national 
tongue. 

For almost every pure Korean 
noun, there is a correlative of Chinese 
derivation, while adjectives exhibit 
the same base duplicity. To mix the 
two, placing a Korean adjective with 
a Chinese noun, or vice versa, is a 
penal offense of the first class, with 
octave. Moreover, one would not be 
understood, and this we in turn find 
hard to understand. 

For an example from home, postu- 
late a Boston lady married into one 
of the first families of the Bowery. 


Bull = so 


Pig = towagji 


by Patrick J. Byrne 


She exclaims, “Observe, beloved, yon 
unhappy gentleman on the magnif- 
icent steed!’ Her spouse replies, 
“Sure, sweetie, I lamp the cheesy guy 
on the nifty nag.”” We might say the 
lady is articulating Chinese-Korean; 
hubby, pure: Korean; and both are 
understood. But let their children 
cry, ““Where’s the cheesy gentleman 
on the magnificent nag?” and here 
no one will understand. Such a con- 
fusion of adjectives and nouns will 
claim its meed in blank looks and 
puzzled stares, which have a ten- 
dency to generate in the nervous 
novice a desperate desire to hurl 
something, anything, that may dent 
the cerebellum and kindle a flicker 
of consciousness. 

The Korean teacher scratches his 
head by whistling through his teeth 
with reverse English. Ask him a 
puzzler, and you'll hear the wind 
soughing through his canines with 


Duck = ori 
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more fuss than it 
ever made mid the 
murmuring pines 
and the hemlocks. 
The purpose of this 
stratagem may be 
to delay reply till 
the brains can 
catch up with the idea, though not 
unfrequently it seems the idea flits 
through the gray matter too fast to 
be apprehended. You are sure, how- 
ever, to get a winning smile, and 
that is worth something. Here the 
attorney for the defense will justly 
argue that the Korean is mentally 
well equipped, but that his geo- 
graphical position has left him feel- 
ing, for some centuries, like the bones 
of a well-picked chicken. 

Histories tell us, though histories 
often lie, that the rather negative per- 
sonality of the present-day Korean 
is the result of a deliberate policy of 
self-effacement, adopted to discour- 
age foreign invasion after the Mon- 
golian and Manchurian experiences. 
Were there nothing here to attract 
the outsider, the outsider would 





It costs a dollar a day to sustain a 
missioner in the field or to educate 
and train a student for the foreign 
mission priesthood. Can you and 
will you sponsor a Maryknoller 
for a day or two each month? 





not be attracted. 
Whereupon came 
an era of stagna- 
tion in the arts and 
sciences, and, save 
tor the cultivation 
of Chinese letters, 
a mental life that 
was largely static; which hath in 
part endured until this day. So, at 
least, the histories tell us, and it 
may beso. . 

Situated as Maryknollers were, on 
the northern frontier, we had a 
unique opportunity to observe and 
contrast the three nationalities: 
Chinese, Japanese, and Korean. The 
Manchurian is stolid in traditions 
that have endured well for centuries; 
the Japanese, in the sang froid with 
which he adopts new world ideas 
as his own; the Korean, on conced- 
ing material but experiencing mental 
superiority to both. 





Living is Beginning. During the Java revolt of 
1945, twelve missioners, the entire staff of a 
distant station, were slain. Word now comes that 
a new missioner has taken up work beside the 
twelve graves. The Church begins again. 
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The Singing Legion 


Men’s lusty voices 
in the night 


in Guatemala’s mountains 


by Arthur F. Allie 


The much-anticipated visit of our 
Caballeros, or Knights of the Sacred 
Heart of Huehuetenango, to one of 
our newer missions — Ixtahuacan, 
where Father James Curtin of San 
Francisco is the recently appointed 
pastor — caused as great a furore in 
town as does a school picnic. 

There were horses for Brother Felix 
and myself, and one or two of the 
older men had wisely made like pro- 
vision for the journey. Spirits were 
high as little groups started out down 
the mountain trail. There the river 
cuts sharply into a deep gorge, and 
by the time our Caballeros had climbed 
to the top of the opposite crest, two 
of them had fallen out of the ranks 
and had to be placed on the horses. 

The last part of the journey, the 
long descent from the ridge down to 
Ixtahuacan, was made in complete 
darkness. At the entrance of the vil- 
lage, we gave orders to have the 
men form in line for the march 
through the town. Up the hill to the 
village we went, in total darkness, 
the marchers’ hard heels sounding 
briskly on the pebbled roadway. 
Coming toward us in. the near dis- 
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tance, moved two rows of flickering 
candles held aloft by senoras and 
senoritas. 

Four abreast, we marched toward 
the approaching lights, singing a 
hymn to The Sacred Heart. It was 
thrilling! The lines of lighted tapers 
cast their mellow rays on happy 
faces of more than sixty men, who 
were as pleased as children over their 
arrival in this community that was 
unknown to most of them except by 
its strange name. 

The senoras carrying the candles 
turned and walked beside the Cabal- 
leros. Doors opened; heads emerged 
in the dim light. All the residents 
were curious to see this strangest of 
strange sights: a procession of Cath- 
olic men from the principal town 
of the province, come to pay their 
respects to the Padre and Catholics 
of the locality. 

The singing increased in volume as 
the men entered the town square. 
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Fr. Allie (left) led the singing 
Legion while Fr. Curtin welcomed it 





Chere more lights, and more people 
ippeared from the shadows. We 
passed the church and continued on 
to the rectory. Entering Father Cur- 
tin’s patio, we found it filled to over- 
Howing with Indians and Ladinos. 
Chey all broke into cheers as. our 
men passed into the courtyard, filling 
every available bit.of standing room. 

Calling for silence, a portly indi- 
vidual made his way to the top of 
one of the tables. There was a hush 
of expectancy — then words: words 
of greeting, words of fraternity, words 
of thanks. The spokesman for the 
town found he could not control his 
emotions. He had a lump in his 
throat — the words would not come 

he halted, doing his best to re- 








strain his tears. But finally he man- 
aged to convey his heartfelt thanks 
and those of all the Catholic people, 
for this splendid manifestation of 
friendship on the part of the Cabal- 
leros of Huehuetenango, who had 
graciously condescended to make the 
long journey for the sole purpose of 
getting better acquainted. 

Then our spokesman, Don Jorge 
Villatoro, rose to the occasion, also 
on top of the table. Pouring forth a 
stream of scintillating phrases, as he 


‘delights in doing, Don Jorge had 


reason to feel satisfied with the effect 
of his oratory. Applause, hand-shak, 
ing, and back-slapping followed. 

I cannot recall any experience quite 
so dramatic. It had a touch of the 
theater to it. Up the road, out of the 
gloom, sixty men singing hymns, to 
be met by two lines of lighted candles, 
the bearers of which turned to escort 


the men to this house. And then the | 


house fairly burst its seams to wel- 
come the visitors with honest cheer. 

Finally we were served a delicious 
supper — delectable tamales and all 
the trimmings that appeal to these 
people’s taste. 

After the evening meal an im- 
promptu entertainment took place 
in the boys’ school. 

Our young men asked permission 
to have a dance to get acquainted 
with the local senoritas. Could they 


dance for at least a couple of hours? | 
The local marimba was reputed to | 


be one of the best in the country! 





So permission was granted to dance | 


until midnight. 
At seven in the morning, all were 
up to attend Mass. Our men again 


lined up in front of the church; then, | 


with banner flying, they marched 
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Great churches like this one at Ixtahvacan have been years without priests 


proudly through the edifice, to take 
up positions on the Epistle side. 
Townsfolk crowded into the sizable 
building. For the first time in their 
lives, they saw a congregation of 
men singing and assisting at Mass 
with devotion and receiving Holy 
Communion in a body! 

We had brought along our portable 
organ, and it served nobly in lending 
dignity to the services. The men sang 
as never before. Their presence in 
the church and their approach to the 
altar rail had an effect on all present. 

From the church, with banner 


still leading the way, our men 
marched singing to breakfast. ‘This 
meal was everything that could be 
hoped for. Indeed, the good Catholi 
women of Ixtahuacan had don 
nobly in preparing and serving ex- 
cellent food for the guests throughout 
their visit. 

After breakfast, all went to the 
foothall field, where a game betwee: 
our men and a group of the loca! 
lads was scheduled. It ended in a 
tie, two to two, so everyone was 
satisfied. Then followed the happ: 
return trip over the mountains 


GRACE BEFORE QUININE — “We were giving out our daily rations 


of quinine, writes 
Island, 
hand, removed his hat, 


and then consumed the pills.” 


Father Edwin 
from his post in South Chins 
blessed himself, 


McCabe of Pr e 
; the pills in his 


said the Grac -e Before Meals 
























The Double Tenth 
was a perfect day 


by Peter A. Reilly 


The Double Tenth in China is a 
national holiday. This year, Wuchow 
City was bubbling with the holiday 
spirit, as was most of the country. 
For some decades, China has been 
quietly observing this day of its 
national independence; but through 
the last ten years, there had been 
little reason to rejoice. War and 
enemy occupation had dampened 
patriotic ardor. Now, however, the 
enemy was removed. True, a new 
menacing shadow appeared in the 
North, the shadow of a big, hungry 
Red Bear; but as yet, it had not 
touched the South. 

’ Today, on the Double Tenth, the 
skies were clear, the air was bright 
and fresh, and a spirit of freedom and 
joy permeated the city. Firecrackers 
snapped all day. ‘The people donned 
their most brilliant colors, and 
strolled, in what seemed like luxuri- 
ous leisure, through highly decorated 
streets. As night fell, the pageant 
became more colorful. Red, white, 
and blue lights swung above the 
streets. Thencame the lantern parade. 

Thousands of school children, with 
their school flags and banners, and 
illuminated paper airplanes, began 
their spectacular march. There were 


The bike of Father Arthur Dempsey of 
the Wuchow Mission attracts youngsters 


Life Smiles in Wuchow 


city organizations represented in the 
parade: soldiers, labor unions, the 
police, and schoolteachers. But for 
enthusiastic showmanship, the chil- 
dren led all the rest. Their multi- 
colored paper planes, designed and 
built by them, were carried on long 
poles, and bounced back and forth 
in seemingly endless flight. Now and 
then a bomber would burst into 
flames, much to the delight of all. 
Suddenly we spied a banner dis- 
tinct from all others. The characters 
and design spelled ‘Sacred Heart 
School.” Immediately the parade of 
planes took on a more personal touch. 
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With keener interest we watched the 
stddents. and teachers. Sighting us, 
they waved at the Bishop and myself 
and shouted our names. Their ap- 
pearance and good will made us 
forget that we were foreigners. These 
children represented us; they were 
part of an effort, our effort. 

The Sacred Heart School is the 
first Catholic school in Wuchow, and 
it is not yet a year old. It is not an 
ordinary, run-down affair, as are 
most grammar schools in this area. 
This school has “‘class,”’ and parents 
spare no efforts to have their children 
enrolled in it. The numbers admitted 
are limited only by space. Five hun- 
dred students wend their way daily 
to our compound. The neat dress and 
the polite manners of the children 
are the cause of much favorable com- 
ment. The school is run on a strictly 
business-like basis, with tuition a bit 
higher than in Government schools. 
But the enthusiasm and the compe- 
tition to enroll in our school show 
that people are satisfied with the in- 
vestment they are making. 

I thought of all these things as 
we watched our youngsters march by 
in the parade. When they called out 
to us, the expression ‘‘Father’’ — or, 
as the Chinese say, “Shen Fu” 
(“Spiritual Father’’) — carried a sig- 
nificance that transcends races, na- 
tionalities, and creeds, and makes all 
people just children with the priest 
their Father. When the parade had 
ended, there was still an unfulfilled 
item on our day of rejoicing with 
China. A radio program was to be 
broadcast from the United States. 
We listened to it after we reached 
home, and it made a fitting close to 
a perfect Double Tenth Day. 
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ys Frankly, 
We’re Glad 


E AT Maryknoll have a housing-shortage problem, which 

makes us keenly aware of what that subject means to so 
many others. People in the sdme predicament won’t find it difficult 
to appreciate our quandary, when we say we’re trying to find places 
to put about three hundred young men who hope to enter Mary- 
knoll next fall. 

Some of these applicants are veterans, who will require special 
classes and refresher courses. Others are young students just begin- 
ning their college courses. Both types are planning to give their 
lives to the priesthood and the missions. We’re trying hard to plan 
and prepare a place where they may live and study. We need 1 a 
new college. 

The mission fields are pleading for more laborers to reap the 
harvests. We thank God for the inspirations that send all these 
future missioners to us. Frankly, we’re glad. We must make sure 
that the mold they will be formed in will make true Catholic mis- 
sioners of them. We must obtain equipment and other necessaries 
to train and maintain them. We need a college for their education, 
and we are preparing for one on the new site at Glen Ellyn, near 
Chicago. 

The financial. wherewithal to make the college a reality is 
something about which we have to be very practical. Window 
panes cost $2; a dormitory alcove costs $300; classrooms get up 
into four figures; and laboratories and a kitchen run into five figures. 
Friends desiring to provide opportunities, at Glen Ellyn, for these 
future missioners, can help with any gift, large or small. 

If God is generous enough to provide the vocations, He won’t 
fail to bless those who help to overcome the physical impediments 
that now stand in the way. 


WRITE TO: THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLE P. O., N. Y- 

























DO YOU REMEMBER what you 
see and read? How many of these 
statements, based on pictures and 
text of this issue, are true, how many 
false? Check the correct box. Answers 
at bottom of page. No peeking! 


1 If America supplied 1,000 [_] Yes 
missioners a year, the (| No 
demand would be met. 


ne 
B 


2 It costs $500 to send each 
missioner to his post. 


Z 
ro) 


3 The Double Tenth is the 
Fourth of July of China. 


o 8 


4 Maryknollers come from 
all forty-eight States. 


oS Z< 


5 Maryknoll was founded 
in the year in which Sun 
Yat-sen began his revolution. 


zs 


é Bishop Ford was the first 
student to apply for ad- 
mission to Maryknoll. 


7 The Korean language is 
about three-fourths Chi- 


nese. 


25 


8 Ixtahuacan is the capital 
of Guatemala. 


og 
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9 Maryknollers in Africa 
fly the Union Jack over 
their mission buildings. 
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10 Bandits gave T’ung [(] Yes 
Hua a wide berth be- [| No 
cause the people there were very poor. 


1] Maryknoll is also called [] Yes 
the Catholic Foreign [] No 


Mission Society of America. 

12 In China there is an [] Yes 
equal trend to the [] No 

Church of intellectuals and poor. 


1 A Three hundred young [] Yes 
men hope to enter (] No 
Maryknoll seminaries next fall. 


Ten per cent of China’s [_] Yes 
people are Catholics. [] No 


15 In Latin America, [ Yes 
‘Catholics have a dif- [] No 
ferent ceremony for marriage than 
in the United States. 


17 The only light in homes [] Yes 
in the Peruvian-Andes [|] No 
is that of candles. 


People in Africa like to [] Yes 
eat cauliflower. ] No 





ANSWERS TO QUIZ — 1. No. Many thousands are needed. 2. Yes. See page 18. 3. Yes. 4. No. Only 40. 
5. Yes. Both in r911. 6. Yes. He holds many firsts. 7. Yes. 8. No. It is only a town there. 9. Yes. Tanganyika 
is under the British flag. 10. No. It was a bandit center. 11. Yes. Maryknoll is the popular name. 12. Yes. 13. No. 
Only one per cent. 14. Yes, if we can find room for them. 15. Yes. See photo story on Juan and Maria. 16. Yes. 
The King served it to the missioner. 17. Yes. The adobe huts are windowless. 








plea? 


by Sister M. Lelia 


Yo three centuries ago, a 
pirate and his followers plun- 
dered the city of Panama. Morgan 
and his men, with a trail of destruc- 
tion “in their wake, sailed away on 
vessels laden with perishable treas- 
ures. The present capital rose not 
from the ashes of the.old but on a site 
some seven miles distant. 

Like the present Golden Altar of 
the Church of San Jose, there were 
buried treasures that escaped the 
pirates’ greed; there were hidden 
treasures that only discerning eyes 
. and hearts could recognize, for the 
real riches of the little country 
washed by two great oceans were the 
same as those -of 
the early Christian 

thurch. Those the 

deacon Lawrence 
explained when he 
pointed to the 
poor: ““These are 
our treasures.” 

What the pirates 
of an earlier cen- 
tury left untouched, 
is now being ex- 
ploited by alien 
creeds that have 
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No glamour 
in the squalid homes 
_ of torrid cities 


strayed from the Mother Church and 
by an insidious power that has turned 
against it. Human blunderings and 
the powers of evil worked together to 
dim the torch held high for se long 
a time, for the Faith was old Spain’s 
legacy to her colonies. Panama is 
still Catholic today, but Catholic 
mainly in name. Proselytizing on the 
part of Protestants, and Soviet indoc- 
trination, are both movements with 
unlimited means at their disposal; 
and both are straining to wean away 
the weak, the poverty-stricken, and 
the ignorant, with pledges of material 
advantages. Those in authority bow 
to temporalities, compromising when 

















Sonny and his Armour “cradle” resting 
contentedly on a Panama streel 
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PLENTY POOR IN 


not entirely conceding. The bells 
of Santa Ana, the Cathedral, La 
Merced, San Francisco, San Jose, San 
Miguel, Cristo Rey, still ring out over 
the city, but few have time for God. 

In the beginning, Peruvian gold 
not only made Panama prominent, 
but also brought unwelcome visitors 
to her shores. Gently and aknost 
without effort, Panama shook off the 
yoke of Spain early in the nineteenth 
century, and that of Colombia less 
than a hundred years later. In 1903, 
with a pledge of protection from con- 
tinental United States, this newest 
little republic proudly flew her own 
flag in exchange for the right she 
gave us to build the Panama Canal. 

For the past fifty years, America 
not only has poured gold into modern 
Panama; she also has given of her 
lifeblood. Besides the little band of 
secular priests, Salesians, Jesuits, 
Claretians, Spanish Vincentians — 
pitifully inadequate in numbers, but 
making a courageous stand against 
the tide of indifference and irreligion 
— American Vincentian Fathers have 
been caring for the spiritual needs of 
the residents of the Canal Zone, and 
also reaching out into the republic. 
In “journeyings often,” they are 
warmed not only by a tropical sun 
but by the love of God, which urges 
them on. 

The kindly shepherd of the flock, 
Archbishop Beckmann, C.M., directs 
a select group of Catholic Action 
workers and hopes to have soon a 
congregation of native Sister cate- 
chists. The latter will help in the 
interior, supplementing the work of 
the other congregations of women 
now laboring so valiantly, against 
great odds, among the young, the 
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Sister Concepta Maria’s young- 
sters continue cass problems 
in the open air of the schoolyard 


ra le in 





Sister Lelia, author of this | 
article, talks things over 
with some of her young ladies 
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poor, the orphaned, the uninstructed. 
Under the direction of the Ameri- 
can Vincentians, eleven Maryknoll 
Sisters carry on an educational, social- 
service, medical, and catechetical 
program. They staff St. Vincent’s, 
the only parochial school in the 
city; they give instructions, in home 
and hospital, to many — for exam- 
ple, eighty-year-old blind Isabel in 
Calabash Alley, and the cripple girl 
who never sees sunlight in her cor- 
ner of tenement No. 13 on Calle H. 
Besides the hundred and more lepers 
at the Palo Seco Leprosarium, who 
look for “‘their’’ Sisters every Wed- 
nesday, there are little tots in the 
slum section of Chorrillo, whose eyes 
sparkle when school time arrives. 
They have a “Madre” waiting to 
teach them, and another ‘‘Madre”’ to 
care for the sick who call at the clinic. 
One interested aunt stepped into the 
Casita when the little kindergartners 
were absorbed in their mid-morning 
milk. She gazed in amazement and 
delight and exclaimed to the Sister 
in charge, ‘“To think, Madre Maria, 
all this and education, too!” 
Children live in the streets of the 


Maryknoll Sisters 
Maryknoll P.O., New York 


_ Dear Sisters: 


I enclose herewith $ 


Name 


capital. Some of the babies in the 
crowded courts and along the nar- 
row passages are fortunate enough to 
have baskets, or even Armour meat 
boxes, for cradles; but others are 
less fortunate. Norma, a seventeen- 
year-old mother, lived in a lean-to 
and kept her baby on a cement floor. 
One-room homes are the rule instead 
of the exception. They are hermeti-. 
cally sealed at night. Their oil-can 
charcoal stoves are set outside the 
door by day, to cook the rice and 
codfish, the plantain or yucca, accord- 
ing as a tenant’s purse may allow. 

“Panama” was a happy choice as a 
name for this republic. The Indian 
word signifies “abundance of fish,”’ 
and a fish was the symbol for Christ 
and the followers of Christ in primi- 
tive days. Today Panama has all but 
lost Christ. To make her once more 
true to her name, the bright light of 
faith must be rekindled, with equal 
opportunity, wise gyidance, and the 
friendly, helping hand of priest and 
Sister to reach the masses. Then the 
brave little country will again be 
lauded back into the barque of Peter, 
the Fisherman. 


to be used for the direct work of saving souls, 





Street 





City, 


Kone State 





As long as possible, I will send $ 


each month for the 





support of a Maryknoll Sister. 
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by Joseph P. McGinn 


Thirty-five minutes of inferno gave 
place to unearthly quiet, as the 
enemy bombers disappeared in the 
distance. 

“One stick hit very near our 
house,” said my companion, “and 
near the Man in the Doghouse.” 

“Yeah! Let’s go there first,”’ I re- 
plied as we ran together. 

We turned up Police Station Alley 
and beheld a scene of utter destruc- 
tion. The “doghouse” was buried in 
a deep crater, under a heap of rubble 
and papaya trees. 

‘Ai ya! he is gone”’ exclaimed my 
companion. “A direct hit!” 

Just then, from under our feet, 
sounded the familiar, “‘T°in chue po 
yau!”’ (“God bless you, Father!’’) 
Miraculously, the tenant of the “dog- 
house?’ was unharmed. “What a 
pity!” he exclaimed mildly, “T’ll 





Father McGinn 


FATHER JOSEPH P. 
‘McGinn, a native of 
Philadelphia, went to 
South China in 1925. 
Despite chaotic condi- 
tions during the war years, he was 
able to remain at his post through- 
out that entire turbulent period and 
thus has a record of over twenty 
years in the apostolate. 














need a new house, and it will cost a 
great deal.’ The two of us burst into 
laughter. 

The Man in the Doghouse is Con- 
stant Virtue Choy, baptized John. 
Twenty-five years ago, he had come 
to our town as a soldier in an invad- 
ing army. In the attack on the town, 
he was shot in the spine and left for 
dead. The priests had him taken to 
the Catholic mission, and his life 
was saved. But he remained para- 
lyzed, unable to stand or sit. At his 
insistence, the missioners built a 
“doghouse”’ for him. By means of a 
pole, one side was propped up, af- 
fording Constant Virtue a window 
on the world, at dog’s level. 

For twenty-five long years, Con- 
stand Virtue has been cared for by a 
devout Buddhist neighbor, his food 
and clothing supplied by the Catholic 
mission. Pinioned though he is to 
Mother Earth, he has improved him- 
self so that, from an illiterate peas- 
ant, he has become a reader of books, 


. able to write a simple Chinese letter. 


Better still, he has found and cherishes 
the true Faith and has made it 
known to others. His outstanding 
trait is cheerfulness. He is a living 
newspaper, “up” on current events, 
a shrewd observer of man and his 
foibles. Twenty-five. years quietly 
lying on his back in a doghouse 
have made of Constant Virtue a very 
exceptional person. 














paar: 


H* KNEW that the rain would be 
coming soon, perhaps tonight. 
The sky was a sullen leaden grey and 
there was a stillness, an expectant 
hush in the air. He watched the 
clouds, tattered grey streamers drift 
away from him to be lost in the dark- 
ness behind the mountains. Even the 
way they trailed along seemed 
strange. They were trying to hurry, 
anxious to be off somewhere — any- 
where for the rain was coming. 

He was about to turn back into 
the church when he saw Miguel and 
his flock come stumbling up the 
road — the sheep a wavering, bob- 
bing sea of grey, almost the color 
of the sky, and Miguel, thin and 
quick, prodding them on with a 
long stick. 

He liked Miguel, the thin quiet 
shepherd boy who took care of his 
invalid father. Miguel, with the 
straight black hair, parting in the 
middle, long nose and eyes much 
too large for. his face. There was a 
strange, almost comic: seriousness 
about the boy. The way he spoke — 
how his lips would form each syllable 
and then when he had tasted the 
word carefully, how he would speak 
in his high pitched voice. He liked 
Miguel and so he waited to greet 
him. 
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“Buenos tardes, Padrecito,’”’ Mi- 
guel called. He weeded a path 
through the stumbling sheep and 
came to Fr. Nolan. 

‘Hello Miguel, buenos tardes.”’ 

Miguel’s lips widened to a smile. 
“She looks like the rain will come,” 
he said, pointing with his thumb to 
the sky. And then as an afterthought, 
“tonight, maybe.” 

“She — it does, Miguel. And how 
are you?” 

“Very good, Padre.” 

“And your father? Is he better?” 

“No, Padre, if anything he is 
worse. The doctor was to sée him 
today and he was not happy about 
him.” 

“I’m sorry to hear that. I was 
hoping he’d be feeling better.” 

Miguel said nothing so Fr. Nolan 
continued, “‘I’ll be down to see him 
Saturday with Holy Communion. 
Of course, if he gets any worse, 
come for me.” 

“May God repay you,” Miguel 
said softly and then they bade each 
other goodbye and the boy turned 
and followed after his flock. 

Fr. Nolan watched the boy and 
his sheep until the road turned and 
they were hidden by the mountains. 
For a few more seconds he could hear 
the bleating of the sheep and then 
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only silence and the mountains. He 
turned back into the church. . . . 

He was right. He and Miguel and 
the birds that stayed in their moun- 
tain nests and the clouds that hur- 
ried over the mountain range. The 
rain came. A fierce hissing rain, shat- 
tering the expectant hush of the air 
— streaming down in thick sheets of 
water — drumming an incessant hol- 
low boom upon the tin roof—smash- 
ing the hardened dirt of the road into 
soft, slippery mud. The rain came 
and Fr. Nolan pitied the traveler 
and thanked God for shelter. He lit 
the kerosene lamp and sat down 
before the fire and began to read 
his office. 

He finished his office and began 
to doze off before the warm glowing 
fire. His limbs had grown heavy — 
his head had begun to nod.... And 
then this sound! It must be the rain. 
But it was not the rain. The door, 
the door—someone is there. Fr. 
Nolan roused himself from the chair. 
He hurried to the door. 

“Buenos noches, Padrecito.”’ 

How could he say that — the poor, 
half drowned boy? His hair was 
pasted down against his forehead. 
His face was white — a chalky, sick 
white in the darkness and he shivered. 


(continued on page 47) 








Curepto Kids. ‘““What youngsters!” 
says Father Thomas Wellinghoff, of 
Cincinnati, stationed at Curepto, 
Chile. ‘We had fifty new desks made 
for the school. The 
next day Father 
Sandman went in 
long after play 
time had started, 
and there were the 
kiddoes, just sit- 
ting at their desks! 
They were too 





Fr. Wellinghoff 


delighted for words with the new 


furniture.... At Sunday Mass, a 
little lad, in his anxiety to see all, got 
his head stuck between the posts of 
the Communion rail. It was a funny 
sight, however sorry the experience 
for the boy. Another lad got through 
the rail. How? It remains a mystery.” 


Garment Trade. Father Arthur Cun- 
neen, of Framingham, Mass., sta- 
tioned at Jungyun, South China, 
vets credit for a smart garment deal 
worthy of Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx. 
“The American 
\dvisory Commit- 
tee,’ he writes, 
‘sent us 200 pieces 
of excellent brand 
new clothes: 
sweaters, woolen 
scarves, woolen shirts, drawers. They 
were so good that we knew the very 
poor would never use them; they 
would sell them. We traded those 
“00 pieces to better-off people, and 





Father Cunneen 


secured over 1,000 suitable Chinese 
cotton-padded garments. Then came 
the rush! After everything was gone, 
we still had 5,000 poor at our gates.” 


Rare and Choice. At religion class 
in Pingnam, South China, Father 
Cyril V. Hirst, of Philadelphia, asked, 
‘*Tell me, son, 
when Our Lord 
was crucified on 
Calvary, what 
well-known saint 
stood at the foot 
of the Cross?”’ 
‘“That’s easy,” 
said the boy. “It 
was the Little Flower!’ “‘No, no! 
Chis was a man.” “Well, that’s dif- 
ferent. You mean St. Joseph.” 
Father Michael McKiernan, of 
Pomeroy, Wash., was baptizing the 
son of a husky country woman. 
Father read the usual formula: 
“Willie, do you believe in God, the 
Father Almighty...?’ “Does he 
believe?” blurted out the mother in 
stentorian voice, “‘of course he does! 
Don’ t-you, son?”’ and she slapped him 
soundly. “‘I-I-I believe!’? Sonny 
shouted with trip-hammer speed. 





Father Hirst 


Snake Stories. When the rains flood 
the Bolivian lowlands, every rise of 
ground is a refuge for snakes. ‘““The 
workman on our chapel promises to 
be a good substitute for St. Patrick,” 
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“you gets sick?’ I 





writes Father Thomas Collins, of San ° 


Francisco, pastor at Conquista. ‘““The 
other day he was surprised by a yope- 
rojobobo, a fancy name for a very 
poisonous reptile. He killed it with 
ease. Two days later he was given a 
still better test: he was almost bitten 
by a coral snake, deadliest of all in 
the region. Again he dispatched the 
attacker handily. During the rains 
we become very snake-conscious.”’ 


Why Wait? “Last Sunday,” writes 
Father John Stankard, of Milton 
Mass., pastor at Manoa, Hawaii, ‘‘a 
Catholic gentleman told me his wife 
wanted to enter the Church, but no 
hurry; they’d be celebrating their 
tenth wedding anniversary in a few 
months, and they 
planned to get a 
Catholic _ blessing 
on that occasion. 
‘But why wait? 
Supposing one of 





asked. He only 
laughed. Imagine 
my astonishment when he dashed in 
the next morning, to say that his 
wife was in the hospital. ‘No more 
waiting, Father!’ he cried.” 


Father Stankard 
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Town Hero. ‘People ask what makes 
the Maryknoll priests loved by th« 
Indians,” writes Father Arthur Kier- 
nan, of Cortland, N. Y., head of the 
Puno missioners in Peru. “‘Here is an 
example. The 
town prefect in 
Cuyucuyo told 
Father Donald 
Cleary, the pastor, 
that a man was 
dying on top of a 
near-by mountain 
but that, since it 
was raining, he could wait until the 
next day for the sacraments. ‘Not at 
all!’ said Father Cleary. ‘We’ll go at 
once.’ The prefect was astonished. 
After two hours of hard climbing in 
the storm, the dying man _ was 
reached. Next day the prefect led 
the town in praise of the hardy priest 
who put his people first.”” 
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Father Kiernan 


A Pat for the Pups. “Our pups came 
through,” says Father Thomas Brack, 
of Fitchburg, Mass., at Stanley, Hong 
Kong. ‘People made fun of them; 
everybody cursed them the other night 
when they barked so loudly. But im- 
agine our surprise when they fright- 
ened away thieves.”’ 


WHERE IN THE WORLD ARE THE MARYKNOLL MISSIONS? 


IN THE PACIFIC 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS —in Diocese of PERU —in Diocese of Puno; among 
Honolulu 


in Limo. 


' Chinese 
JAPAN — In the Prefecture of Kyoto. PHILIPPINE ISLANDS — Postwar work ECUADOR — in Archdiocese of Gucy 


KOREA —Tempororily in Seoul (Vicar- 
iate of Peng-Yang closed to Ameri 


MANCHURIA — Diocese of Fushun. 
SOUTH CHINA — Dioceses of Kong- 
moon, Kaying, Wuchow; Prefecture 


as yet undetermined. 
cans). i IN LATIN AMERICA 


BOLIVIA — Vicoriate of Pando; also 
in Lo Paz, Cochabamba, and Santa 


aquil. . 

CENTRAL AMERICA—in the Huehuete 
nango region of Guatemala and in 
two other areas of the north. 


IN AFRICA 


z. 
of Kweilin; also in Diocese of Hong CHILE -— In Dioceses of Taica, Chillan. TANGANYIKA —In Vicariate of 


Kong. Temuco, and parish in Santiago. 


Musoma-Moswe. 








Brother Adrian Brother Ambrose 


Death has knocked twice, each 
time quietly but firmly. In each case 
it is a Maryknoll auxiliary Brother 
and in each case death came sud- 
denly by a heart attack. 

Brother Adrian Riley, a native of 
Boston, was the popular director of 
athletics at Wilder Avenue Maryknoll 
High School, Honolulu. He went to 
Hawaii from Our Lady of Martyrs 
Parish, Seattle, where for seventeen 
years he worked among the Japanese. 

He was loved particularly by- the 
young. One of his admirers writes, 
“TI wouldn’t mind falling heir to his 
candor and simplicity, subtle sense 
of humor, deep humility, general 










. A Brothers Adrian 


and Ambrose 


even-temperedness and kindness.” 

Brother Ambrose Van Kempen, 
born in Nymegen, The Netherlands, 
passed away in his native land while 
on a visit there with his family. He 
was also a veteran of Japanese work, 
laboring 13 years among these people 
in Los Angeles and Seattle. He was 
58 years of age as against Brother 
Adrian’s 44. Zealous and able in all 
that he did, he, as well as Brother 
Adrian, leaves a great void in the 
Maryknoll family by his passing. 

In this loss of apostolic workers we 
find illustrated at the Knoll the old 
adage that God never closes a door 
without opening another. Lately He 
has sent us several earnest young 
candidates to catch up the torches 
of Brothers Adrian and Ambrose as 
they fall. 





SSONS AND STORIES 


LIGION TEACHER 
and the WORLD 


volumes for parents and teachers 
rades } to lM and fV to Vi. A third 
ne for grades Vil and Vill in prepo- 
in. Bruce Publishing Company 
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MADRE DE DIOS 


(continued from page 43) 


Fr. Nolan grabbed his arm. ‘lhe 
boy’s shoes sucked noisily, greedily 
as he led him over to the fire. 

Fr. Nolan rummaged in his closet 
and found some clothes. “Get those 
wet things off and try these on.” 
Miguel changed clothes. A little color 

n to seep back into his face. 
““My father is dying,” he whispered. 

Fr. Nolan did not want him to go 
back with him. He had too much of 
the rain already. But it was his 
father. And so the both ‘of them set 
off into the rain and dark down the 
mountain road. There was no moon, 
no light only darkness and the rain 
lashing through the trees and cascad- 
ing down the mountain sides. They 
picked their way down carefully. . . . 

There was a light in the house and 
long distorted shadows could be seen 
through the window moving back 
and forth on the ceiling. The dying 
man was in the corner breathing 


“heavily. 


He was an old man, weazened and 
stunted with sickness. An ugly dwarf 
with grey rumpled -hair and a grey 
mustache. There were deep lines in 
his forehead and a network of fine 
cracks across his leathery sunken 
cheeks. His breath came heavily and 
rasping and on every exhale, he made 
a noise that sounded like ‘“‘Madre de 
Dios’ — Mother of God. Slowly was 
he dying. Each breath coming slower. 
He was breathing his life away, 
slowly, slowly, slowly, — while the 


‘candle beside his bed threw distorted 


shadows upon the ceiling. ‘Madre 
de Dios.” Fr. Nolan bent over him 
and gave him the last sacraments. 
His face glowed.for a second or two 
and then the dying man died. 

Now that the man’s heavy breath- 
ing had ceased, there was no sound 
in the little room. No sound at all, 
only a stillness that cried out louder 
than any sound. Only the stillness 
and the shuffling of feet. Only the 
stillness and live men _ breathing. 
Only the stillness and Miguel crying. 

Fr. Nolan put his arm around 
Miguel trying to choke back the 
tears. He listened to Miguel’s breath- 
ing. He heard the sound, the same 
sound that Miguel’s father had made. 
The sound that was so much like 
““Madre de Dios.” 





A Share In Poverty 


The Sisters in a China mission 
started a school for the children of 
refugees. Since little food was to be 
had, and the mission did not have 
much money, two bowls or rice 
each day were all that the Sisters 
could find to feed the children. 

One day one of the little girls 
named Frances asked, “Sister if I 
eat only one bowl of rice each day, 
will you let my mother come here 
and eat the other bowl?” 







































Do Something About the Weather! 
Africa’s climate is very hard on vestments. 
A sacristy case, costing about $180 would 
repay its cost in a short time by protecting 
priestly garments and altar linens from 
mildew and like tropic damage. 


Play Ball! Baseball, basketball, handball 
tennis, boxing, fencing — any game! 
Chinese youth needs fun today as never 
before; and it is not possible to get ath- 
letic equipment in all of Asia. Will readers 
send us used balls, bats, gloves, baskets, 
or any other type of sports goods, for 
forwarding to Father Hirst in China? 


Peace of Mind — that is what the confes- 
sional offers. Two confessionals, each cost- 
ing $50 and serving perhaps for genera- 
tions, are needed at Father Byrne’s 
mission in Japan. 


‘‘Boost’’ By ‘‘Panning!’’ If you will 
{ supply three frying pans, at $3 each, to 
Father Kiernan’s mission in Peru, you 
will be giving it a worth-while boost. 





Fire Over Japan — the flames of altar 





darkness! A year’s supply for all Mary- 
knoll churches can be bought for $100. 
What more stirring gift? 








candles, bringing the world’s light into her - 


MARYKNOLL 
WANT ADS. 


Must They Stand for It? Must Father 
Harter’s people in Chile stand throughout - 
the Mass, for lack of pews? Twenty pews 
are needed, at $5 each. 


You Are Doing this Now. You give your 
used clothing to the needy. Why not send 
it to Maryknoll for native seminarians in 
Korea, who are as needy as any? Please 
put your name on the bundle. 


What Turns a Mission Into a Church? 
When the native priest takes over — when 
the Maryknoller moves on — his mission 
becomes a successful established church. 
Native priests must be trained and sup- 
ported while learning. Bishop Paschang 
needs $100 for his seminary in :Kong- 
moon, China. 


Written on the Air? The Maryknoll 
Junior Seminary, Brookline, Mass., is short 
of classroom desks. That students may 
have whereupon to write and study, 60 
desks are needed, at $15 each. Who will 
give one? 


Chapel Truck — for the Maryknoll mis- 
sion at Villa Victoria, Bolivia. Cost $1,000. 
This is the means of reaching 40,000 
Indians, scattered over the territory, with 
Mass, the sacraments, and the missioner’s 
aid. 


One Thousand Christian Homes in 
Pingnam, China, lost everything during 
the war. A rosary, 2 picture, of The Sacred 
Heart or the Blessed Virgin, would mean 
much to these people. Who will spare a 
few dollars to renew their hope? 
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Bolivia 
Church 
Chapel . 
Altar 


Pews, complete set 


Peru 
Benediction set 
Altar Missal 
Altar-card set . 


Ecuador 
Main-altar crucifix 
Sanctuary lamp 


Stations of Cross, set . 


LATIN AMERICAN 
MISSION 


$3,000 
1,000 
200 
240 


$150 
35 
15 


$20 
25 
75 


Chile 
Church . ‘ 
Church furnishings 
Chapel repairs . 
Chapel furnishings 


Guatemala 
Chapel . ; 
Chapel furnishings 
Altar 


Mexico 
Reconstruct church 
Church furnishings 
Vestment case . 


$5,000 
2,600 
300 
1,000 


. $1,000 


400 
100 


$1,000 
1,000 
80 


When making your will, remember Maryknoll’s legal title is Catholic Foreign Mission 
Society of America, Inc. Send for the free booklet, The Making of a Catholic Will. 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, 


MARYKNOLL P.O., 


Mi ¥. 











TENS OF MILLIONS OF BURDENS. China desires ardently to 
build railroads and roads and take its huge burdens from the 
backs of its tens of millions of coolies. China desires truly 
to live=we have for it the WAY, the TRUTH and the LIFE. 
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